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It will perhaps be more convenient to consider the later develop-
ments in education under separate heads and begin with an account
of the Parochial Schools. When the Church, in the 17th century,
was unable to achieve its policy by direct means, it endeavoured
to carry it into effect by securing Acts of Parliament. Thus in
1616 the Privy Council directed "that in every parish of this
kingdom, where convenient means may be had for entertaining a
School, a School shall be established, and a fit person appointed to
teach the same upon the expense of the parochinares, according to
the quality and quantity of the parish." This decree was ratified
by Parliament in 1633 and was the first Act authorising the establish-
ment of Parish Schools. Another Act for founding schools was
passed in 1646 which ordered the heritors1 to provide a school
house and a stipend for the master in every parish. Once again
the law was largely disregarded, and in 1662 it was repealed These
early Acts were incorporated in the important Act for Settling
Schools, 1696. This law ordered "that there be a School settled
and established, and a Schoolmaster appointed, in every parish
not already provided by the advice of the heritors and ministers of
the parish." The schoolmaster was to be provided with a commodi-
ous house which should be used for a school and that the "stent"
(assessment) should come half from the tenants and half from the
heritors to pay his salary. If the heritors refused to act, the
Presbytery could apply to the Commissioners of Supply2 to carry
out the provision at the expense of the heritors.
The Presbyteries did their best to compel the heritors to carry
out their obligations, but many parishes still remained without
schools. Progress in establishing schools was slow and by 1732
only 109 new schools had been built. "Notwithstanding the inade-
quacies of the parish school system after the 1696 Act, and the
difficulties which presbyteries had during the eighteenth century in
arousing, sometimes through vigorous measures, the heritors of the
country and magistrates of the towns to understand and to fulfil
their legal obligations toward education, it exercised a profound
1 Heritor = Scottish freeholder.
The Act of 1646 authorised the Presbyters to nominate "twelve honest
men" to carry out the law if the heritors neglected their duties. Graham
remarks, "It was all very well to appoint 'twelve honest men' to look after the
heritors; but who was to look after the twelve honest men ?" H. G. Graham,
Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century, p. 419, A. and C. Black,
1909.
a The Commissioners of Supply were similar to the Commissioners of Land
Tax in England,